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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



juiar, 1843. 



CLAIMS OF PEACE ON LITERARY MEN.— No. 3. 

We may regard the character of literary men as a pledge of their 
interest in the cause of peace. They are generally peaceful ; most of the 
influences acting upon them are pacific ; and I can hardly conceive it 
possible to carry the spirit of war into the researches of science, the 
pursuits of art, or the studies of literature and philosophy. All these are 
plants of peace, and can flourish only beneath its gentle dews, and genial 
sunshine. 

Look at the man of science or letters. Peace is his very element. He 
lives in a peaceful retreat; he breathes a peaceful atmosphere; he is 
surrounded by peaceful associates; his whole life is a current of peaceful 
labors and enjoyments. Still more so with the youthful student His 
studies, his recreations, all the scenes about him are peaceful ; every thing 
he sees, wears the aspect of peace, and every thing he bears, whispers 
peace. It would seem impossible for such persons to cherish a war-spirit; 
and from them the cause of peace may well expect an unwonted degree of 
sympathy and support. 

But mark the subserviency of this cause to the peculiar interests of 
scientific and literary men. All their pursuits require peace as essential 
to their success or prosecution. War paralyzes, suspends or deranges 
them all. Peace is the chosen nurse of genius and taste, of philosophy, 
art and science. They expire in the foul and bloody embraces of war. 
It sweeps, like a deadly sirocco, across the gardens of intellect and 
knowledge. You can find no literature, no philosophy, no art or science, 
except that of human butchery, flourishing beneath its death-shades. 

So all history tells us. Recount the names of those whose literary or 
scientific fame has filled the world; and how few of them won their way 
to eminence amid the din of war. Where did Newton and Davy make 
their discoveries, or Locke and Aristotle excogitate their metaphysics, or 
Pliny, Buffon and Linna?us originate or remodel entire departments of 
science, or Bacon elicit and embody the great principles of philosophy, or 
Plato compose his matchless essays, or Demosthenes and Cicero acquire 
their mastery over the human mind, or Homer himself learn to chant the 
praises of war in deathless song? On the battle-field, or in camps and 
fleets ? No ; nearly all the products of their genius, taste and learning 
were fruits of peace, which war would have crushed in the germ, or nipped 
in the bud. 

Glance at the ravages which this demon of vandalism has made of such 
products. Whose torch burnt those treasures of knowledge which so 
many centuries had been accumulating in Egypt? Whose hand seized 
the noblest monuments of ancient art, and hurled them in fragments to the 
ground ? Whose foot of iron trampled on the statues, and temples, and 
arches, and columns of Greece and Rome? The richest treasures of 
learning, the finest works of art, the most splendid productions of taste and. 
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genius, war has wantonly destroyed, and seemed to glory in the ruin, as an 
achievement strictly its own. No efforts can ever repair its desolations of 
the mental domain, no occasional services in the cause of science or 
literature atone for centuries of mischief. 

War is, also, hostile to the general cultivation of mind. It comes over 
the mass of society like a thunder-cloud, and conceals the sun of science 
from their view. It quenches in many the very desire for mental 
improvement, and absorbs the time and money needed for such a purpose. 
Where the whole land is a vast muster-field ; where every man, not 
diseased or crippled, is held to military service; where the arrangements for 
war supersede those for every other object, and keep society in a state of 
ceaseless commotion or suspense, I see not how any system of common 
education can be pursued with steady vigor and success. 

To this rule there may be exceptions, but no contradiction of the 
principle. I am aware that Prussia has adopted for the mass of her people 
a very efficient system of education; but this case is an anomaly in the 
history of war, and there will probably be found, sooner or later, no 
alternative but to give up the system, or cease from the trade of human 
butchery as the great business of the State. Her common schools are 
dovetailed into the frame-work of war; but one or the other must in the 
end be virtually relinquished. The genius of war has for a time bowed 
before the march of intellect; and, if he remains in such an attitude long 
enough, the hand of improvement may one day bind the Samson, or shear 
him of his locks. 

Equally hostile is war to the higher departments of education. Few 
among us pass through a course of liberal studies without an eye to one of 
the learned professions ; but the demands of war, if uninterrupted, would 
render it quite uncertain whether a youth would be permitted to reach his 
goal. Where the practice of conscription or impressment prevails; where 
every boy is liable, at the very age of commencing his studies for a 
profession, to be dragged into an army or navy for life ; where every tiling 
is so unsettled, and the vicissitudes of war keep the whole community like 
vessels on the ocean in a storm ; what encouragement can parents have to 
educate their sons? 

I grant that America has not yet reached the savage practices of 
impressment and conscription ; but they were seriously proposed in 
Congress before the close of even our last short war; and, should we 
embark in frequent or protracted conflicts, they would be found 
indispensable. They are the necessary feeders of this insatiate, 
all-devouring Moloch, and must spread a disastrous influence over all the 
departments of education. It would paralyze the intellect of the nation, and 
roll back the wheels of general improvement. It would break the main-spring 
of education, or derange its entire machinery. It would blight more or less 
every seminary of learning from the highest to the lowest. Our last, as 
well as our revolutionary war, disbanded some of our colleges, and turned 
the buildings into barracks. This monster rides rough-shod over all such 
institutions. It would thin even our Sabbath and common schools, as well 
as our academies, our colleges, and professional seminaries. The youth 
destined to these nurseries of intellect and knowledge, would be forced 
into fleets and camps, or be dragged from the very temples of science to 
meet the hardships and horrors of war. 

Reflect for a moment on the loss of mind and general improvement 
eccasioned by this custom. It does indeed quicken the intellect of a few 
leaders; but it is a sort of mental torpedo to the mass of persons in its 
service. It makes them mere tools, or parts of a vast engine for the 
destruction of mankind. It is a dead loss of mind to nearly all the purposes 
for which mind was made; and, if you review the whole history of war, 
you will find the sum total of this waste exceed all calculation. Alexander 
and Ctesar each kept hundreds of thousands continually in the field ; the 
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armies of Ninus and Semiramis often amounted to more than two millions 
each; that of Xerxes exceeded five millions; the standing forces of 
Christendom even in a time of peace are about four millions ; and myriads 
of godlike minds has this custom, since the days of Nimrod, lost to 
improvement and society, to God and heaven. The siege of ancient Troy, 
undertaken for the recovery of a worthless courtezan, blighted not less 
than 2,000,000; the wars of Napoleon, in the short space of fourteen years, 
crushed more than 5,000,000 in the heart of Christendom; Jenghizkhan 
butchered nearly 22,000,000 in forty-one years; the crusades sacrificed 
40,000,000 on the side of the Christians alone; the wars of the Roman 
empire, of the Saracens and -the Turks, 60,000,000 each ; those of the 
Tartars, 80,000,000; those of Africa, 100,000,000; and Dick reckons the 
whole number of its victims from the first, at 14,000,000,000 ! eighteen times 
as many as all the present population of our globe, while Burke put them 
at 35.000,000,000 ! ! What a waste of mind ! And thus has war, for more 
than five thousand years, hung, like a mammoth incubus, upon the intellect 
of a world, and crushed into darkness, pollution and death eternal, myriads 
on myriads of immortal minds ! 



MR. CALHOUN ON PEACE. 

We are glad to quote from the Hon. John C. Calhoun, the great 
statesman of the South, and now a prominent candidate for the Presidency 
of these United States, the following just and forcible remarks made by 
him in the Senate on the ratification of our late treaty with Great Britain. 
They are alike honorable to his head and his heart ; and should he ever 
reach the helm of our government, we hope he will carry these principles 
into practice, and treat " peace as our policy, and the first of our wants." 

"I have now stated my opinion fully and impartially on the treaty. On 
reviewing the whole, and weighing the reasons for and against its 
ratification, I cannot doubt that the former greatly preponderate. If we 
have not gained all that could be desired, we have gained much that is 
desirable; and, if all has not been settled, much has been, and that, 
not of little importance. It is not of little importance to have the 
Northeastern boundary settled, and that, too, with the consent of the 
States immediately interested ; a subject which has been in dispute 
almost from the origin of the government, and which had become more 
and more entangled, and adverse to our claim, on every attempt 
heretofore made to settle it. Nor is it of little importance to have the 
whole line of boundary between us and the British dominions, from the 
source of the St. Croix to the Rocky mountains, settled ; a line of more 
than three thousand miles, with many disputed points of long slanding, the 
settlement of which had baffled all previous attempts. Nor is it of little 
importance to have, by the settlement of these inveterate and difficult 
questions, the relations of the two countries settled down in amity and 
peace — permanent amity and peace as it may be hoped — in the place of 
that doubtful, unsettled condition, between peace and war, which has for 
so many years characterized it, and which is so hostile to the interests and 
prosperity of both countries. 

Peace is the first of our wants, in the present condition of our country. 
We want peace, to reform our own government, and to relieve the country 
from its embarrassments. Peace, settled and undisturbed, is indispensable to 
a thorough reform, and such a reform to the duration of the government; . 
but, so long as the relation between the two countries continues in a state of 
doubt between peace and war, all attempts at such reform will prove abortive. 
The first step in any such, to be successful, must be to reduce the 
expenditures to the legitimate and economical wants of the government. 



